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11. Hadrian, . . . Malet, 552, 

12. Antoninus Pius, . Malet, 615. 
IS. Antoninus Pius, . Malet, 621. 

14. Antoninus Pius, . Malet, 623. 

15. Antoninus Pius, . Re. a Female holding a Cornucopia. 

16. Faustina the Elder, Malet, 670. 

17. FaustinatheYounger, Malet, 723. 

Dr. Smith remarks, that the coin of Hadrian, No. 11, is 
interesting, as having on the reverse a star and crescent, 
resembling those on the Irish coins of King John. 



The Rev. Dr. Drummond then gave an account of other 
Roman coins that had been found in Ireland ; and in some 
preliminary observations he dwelt on the utility of preserving 
a knowledge even of such an insulated fact as the discovery 
of a coin, for though of little importance in itself, it might 
prompt to farther research, and lead both the historian and 
antiquary to consequences which could scarcely have been 
anticipated. 

In England, almost every year is bringing to light various 
monuments of Roman antiquity, but in Ireland they are ex- 
ceedingly rare; though, perhaps, of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally known. Ancient coins and other articles 
have been repeatedly found by persons ignorant of their real 
value, and sold as mere metal by their weight, without re- 
gard to their age and character. Thus, we read in Mason's 
Parochial Survey, that in the parish of Dunaghy were found 
a number of silver coins, which were sold at Ballymena be- 
fore any one had an opportunity of examining or describing 
them. Again, the Rev. Alexander Ross informs us, that 
a person on whose veracity he could depend, assured him, 
that about thirty years prior to the time of his writing, two 
or three men, in digging an old fort near Cashel, found an 
earthen pot, which might contain four or five quarts, filled 
with gold coins of different sizes (Par. Survey, II. p. 304). 
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The same writer states that " a fine copper coin of the Em- 
peror Nero was found some years ago, and is now in Mr. A. 
Ogilby's collection, the head finely relieved, and in perfect 
preservation." In the collection of the Royal Dublin Society 
are three Roman copper coins of the Caesars, dug up in Fer- 
managh, and presented by Sir C. Coote. But the most cu- 
rious fact in connexion with the coins exhibited by Mr. Mac 
Cullagh, is that of a Roman gold coin being found many 
years previous, nearly in the same locality. The Rev. Robert 
Trail, in his statistical account of Ballintoy (Mason's Par. 
Survey), says, " within these few days a gold coin of Valen- 
tinian was brought to me in perfect preservation, and is now 
in my custody. It is about the size of half a guinea, and on 
the head side is the following inscription d. n. valenti- 
nianus, p. f. aug. On the reverse restitutor reipublioe:. 
As Valentinian succeeded Jovian in 364, and died in 375, 
this money must have been struck during that period, but 
how it came into this parish I cannot conjecture." — (II. 
p. 155). 

A single coin might be accidentally dropped and lost by 
some collector or virtuoso, on his tour to the Giant's Cause- 
way ; but we cannot account in this way for a large collection 
of coins of ancient date. They must have been placed 
where they were found, by some careful hand, probably in 
times of turbulence and danger, as in a place of safety, 
whence they might be removed at a more favourable season. 

A few years ago, G. Putland, Esq., of Bray, had occasion 
to build piers for a gate contiguous to the sea-beach, on the 
north side of Bray Head. His workmen, on digging for a 
foundation, were surprised to meet with the skeletons of se- 
veral human bodies, which, on farther examination, they 
found to be placed, not confusedly heaped together, as the 
slain on a battle field, but in graves placed regularly side 
by side, and separated each from its neighbour, by thin 
partitions of flag or of stone. On the exposure to the air, 
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the bones crumbled to atoms ; the teeth alone were more 
durable, and in tolerable preservation.* The most remarka- 
ble circumstance connected with these skeletons was a num- 
ber of Roman copper coins, one or two of which lay on or 
beside the breast of each. Of these coins, which were about 
the size of our penny pieces, some bore the image and super- 
scription of Adrian, and others those of Trajan, in clear and 
distinct relief. Several were greatly corroded, and rendered 
altogether illegible. A few of the best of these coins were 
for a short time in Dr. Drummond's possession. He shewed 
them to the late lamented Dean of St. Patrick's, who said 
that he had seen a coin precisely similar, which was found 
in the island of Lambay. 

As the Romans never formed any settlement in Ireland, 
the question naturally arises, how came these coins to be 
placed in this locality, and under such circumstances ? The 
ready reply is, that the bodies here interred were probably 
those of mariners, the crew of some Roman galley that had 
been stranded and lost on the shores of Bray, and that some 
of the survivors who had escaped, performed the funeral 
rites. Among the Romans it was deemed an act of great im- 
piety to leave a corpse unburied ; and hence Horace intro- 
duces the shade of the drowned Archytas, imploring the 
passer by to sprinkle a little dust on his body, which had 
been cast on the shores of Tarentum. Palinurus, in Virgil, 
makes a similar request. 

The coins, it is presumed, were the fee designed for the 
grim ferryman ; a part of the funeral rites of the greatest im- 
portance, and by no means to be neglected, for the shades of 
those who had not the proper fee, as well as of those whose 

• Sir William Hamilton, in a paper in the Archaeologia (vol. iv. p.16 1), observes 
that the teeth of some skeletons of soldiers, found at Pompeii, were remarkably 
sound. " Perhaps," says he, " among the ancients, who did not use sugar, they 
might not be so subject to decay as ours." 
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bodies remained unburied, were condemned to wander a 
hundred years on the banks of the Styx. 

Thus may we account for the Roman coins found at Bray; 
but how shall we account for those dug up at Fermanagh, or 
discovered at Dungiven, Ballintoy, and the neighbourhood of 
the Giants' Causeway ? 

Though the Romans never had any permanent station in 
Ireland, they were well acquainted with its geographical po- 
sition, its passages, and its harbours, as we learn from the 
unquestionable testimony of Tacitus ; and though this and 
other testimonies were wanting, it might be fairly presumed 
that the Roman fleets which encompassed Great Britain, 
sailed beyond the Orkneys, and boasted that they had ar- 
rived at the Ultima Thule, could not be ignorant of Ireland 
and its coasts, though not induced by the spirit of commerce 
or adventure. The mariners would sometimes be tempted to 
land, if not to repair their shattered vessels, to procure wood, 
water, and provisions. 

Tacitus informs us that Agricola obtained information 
concerning the state of Ireland, from one of its chiefs, who, 
for disaffection or rebellion, had been driven into exile, and 
sought refuge from the Roman commander. It is to be la- 
mented that our native Irish historians, as far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, are completely dark on this sub- 
ject. Though an eminent Irish scholar, profoundly versed 
in our ancient MSS., can produce one passage — but it is the 
only one he ever met with — which seems to countenance 
the idea that the Romans had subjected any sept of the 
Irish to their yoke. He states that in discussing the means 
by which Conor Mac Nesa, King of Ulster, and cotemporary 
with Christ, discovered the crucifixion of the Saviour, a 
writer, in an old Irish MS., in the library of T.C.D., says 
that " he learned it from the Druid Bachrach, or from Altus 
the Consul, who came from Octavin to ask the tribute from 
the Gaels." 
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Roman coins might find their way to Ireland in the com- 
mon intercourse of trade. They may have been brought by 
the early Christian missionaries, or by men who fled hither, 
as to an asylum, from persecution. It is universally admit- 
ted, says Lanigan, that there were Christian congregations in 
Ireland before the mission of Palladius in 43 1 , though it is 
impossible to determine who first introduced Christianity. — 
It is reasonably conjectured, that during the persecution of 
Diocletian and Maximian, the only one recorded as having 
extended to Britain, some Christians, and particularly those 
of the clerical order, sought refuge in Ireland ; and it is a fair 
presumption that they would bring with them such articles as 
were most precious and most easily carried, among which 
coins and jewels are the chief. There is yet another mode of 
accounting for these remains of antiquity, not less plausible. 
The early Irish, like the neighbouring nations, were fond of 
making predatory excursions. They often landed on the 
shores of England and Wales, and carried off whatever spoil 
fell into their hands. They also assisted their friends, the 
Albanian Scots, whose country they colonized under Carbre 
Riada, in their wars with the Romans, and may have 
sometimes returned enriched with treasure, obtained by the 
sword. 

Of the spoils, by which they were sometimes enriched, it 
may suffice to mention an instance, extracted from O'Fla- 
herty's Ogygia. Crimthan Nianair, the 111th Monarch of 
Ireland, towards the end of the first century, returned 
from a " foreign expedition, in which he obtained a very 
rich booty; among which was a golden chariot ; a pair of 
tables, studded with 300 brilliant gems; a quilt, of va- 
rious colours ; a cloak, interwoven with threads of gold ; a 
sword, engraved with various figures of serpents, which were 
of the purest gold ; a shield, embossed with refulgent silver 
studs ; a spear, which always gave an incurable wound ; a 
sling, so unerring, that it never missed ; two hounds coupled 

q2 
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with a chain, which, being made of silver, was worth 300 cows, 
with other valuable rarities." — Ogygia, II. pp. 182-183. 

The same author informs us that about the middle of the 
third century, Cormac, the 126th Monarch of Ireland, 
" equipped a large fleet, which he sent to the North of 
Britain, where he was committing depredations for three 
years."— p. 238. 

He also states, on the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Claudian, that the Saxons, in conjunction with our coun- 
trymen the Scots and Picts, made frequent excursions to 
Britain a long time before they made settlements in that 
country. Ammianus, he says, writes that " the Scots (i. e. the 
Irish) and Picts, not only invaded those places in Britain that 
were adjacent to the Roman boundaries, but that in the first 
year of the Emperor Valentinian, A.D. 364, acombined army 
of the Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacots, reduced the Britains 
to the utmost distress." Hence, he concludes, there was a 
common league between them, with intermarriages and com- 
mercial intercourse. 

According to Dr. Drummond, when we consider the va- 
rious modes in which Roman coins may have found their way 
into Ireland, the wonder perhaps should be, not that so many, 
but that so few, have been discovered. 



The Rev. G. Sidney Smith, D.D., M. R. I. A., read " an 
Account of some Characters found on Stones on the top of 
Knockmany Hill, county Tyrone." 

On the top of Knockmany hill, in the parish of Clogher, 
and demesne of the Rev. Francis Gervais, there are some 
interesting remains of ancient times. Besides two moats, one 
internal to the other, there is an ancient chamber or kyst- 
vaen, consisting of upright flag-stones, about six feet high. 
It includes a space fourteen feet long by seven wide. Its po- 
sition with respect to the moats is represented in the ground 
plan, fig. 1. The stones marked by a darker shade are 



